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THE HEIRESS OF FALKENSTEIN. 





Pixe above pile arose the snow-crowned 
Alps; the desert waste, in sublime but ap- 
palling grandeur, presented one unvaried 
hue. A dazzling whiteness overspread the 
surface of the earth, an image of beauty 
and of desolation. The brilliant colouring 
of the glacier was buried beneath a fleece 
' of newly-fallen snow, the mountain torrent 
was hushed into silence, and where of late 
the stream had gurgled, lay a sullen column 
of ice. The very air was frozen, and not a 


also shall meet the destruction that threatens 
to be inevitable. ILil-emened wretch!” he 
continued, ‘in vain dost thou whet thy beak, 
and snuff with grim delight the tainted air ; 
1 will deprive thee of thy promised prey.— 
At least, my gallant steed, this hand, which 
has so often curbed thy generous pride, shall 
preserve thy bedy from pollution until the 
fast-approaching storm shall cover thee with 
its dreary winding-sheet, and hide thee from 
the devouring fiends of this lone wilder- 
ness.” Then, darting a javelin at the vul- 
ture, she fell, shrieking, from the rock, and 
dyed the snowy surface on which she rested 
with her blood. 

The knight speeded onwards, and, armed 
with courage and resolution, he for some 
time manfully surmounted the difficulties 





which opposed his progress; but the densi- 


| ty of the gathering clouds increased, and a 


passing breath indicated»that nature was! heavy fallof snow added to the perils which 
awake: her operations seemed for awhile} surrounded him. .Still he persevered, but 


suspended, as though she had yielded her 
dominion to the chilling hand of death. 
[t appeared as if no living thing could exist 
in a wilderness so dreary, a region so cold 
and cheerless: the bear lay close in his 
den far below this deserted eminence; it 
was high above the haunt of the wolf, and 
even the chamois had withdrawn to a dis- 
tant lair; but the horrid stillness was 
broken by the hoarse scream of a vulture, 


which, perched on a rock in the scent of , 





he began to feel sensible that his strength 


was flagging fast: afew more efforts, ano- 
ther struggle, and he must sink overpowered 
on the frozen earth. ‘“ Holy St. Francis!” 
he exclaimed. ‘“‘] thank thee, that, since 
my death is decreed, thou hast not permit- 
ted me to fall by the hand of my enemies, 
Oh, I had dreamed of triumphs and of vic- 
tory over yon false and faithlesscrew. Vi- 
sions of glory, ye are fading fast! Another 
and more fortunate competitor shall—but 


blood, anticipated her foul repast, and,| away with earthly hopes and mundane ex- 
toiling up the winding path, her keen eye| pectations ; my hour is come, the saints 
tracked a knight on horseback. The jaded| whom I have served receive my soul!”— 


charger stumbled at every step, whilst the | 
rider looked round in search of some hn-| 
inaa habitation, and ever and anon cast his | 


eyes on the earth, despairing that the ex- 
hausted strength of the animal he rode would 
bear him to the haunts of men. Paralyzed 
by cold, and overcome by fatigue, the weari- 
ed creature paused; its feet seemed rooted 
to the spot, and, incapable of further effort, 
it remained immoveable, The knight dis- 
mounted. ** Faithful companion of my ex- 


ile!” he exclaimed, “my last and truest 
triend, I must leave thee here to perish.— 
Thou art unequal longer to wrestle with the 
death that awaits thee, and perchance at a 





few yards distance from thy lifeless corse I 


Again he strove to advance; but he was 
compelled to relinquish the attempt, and in 
another moment his wearied limbs lay 
stretched on the snow. For a short time he 
retained a consciousness of his situation, but 
oblivion rapidly approached—his senses and 
his breath failed him, and he became inani- 
mate as the rocks of the surrounding wil- 
derness. Life, however, was not yet ex- 
tinct; the lambent flame still played about 
his heart, like the last faint flickering of a 
decaying lamp, and the dog of the desert, 
that most affectionate and intelligent friend. 
of the human race, guided by the exquisite 
sense with which the lavish bounty of na- 
ture has provided him, made his way through 








































the drifting snow to the spot where the stif- 
fening body reposed. This canine preserver 
was followed by an aged but athletic man ; 
the dog scraped away the snow from the tra- 
veller, and his companion chafed the cold 
forehead, and applied a strong cordial to the 
lips. This timely aid aroused the fainting 
spirits of the knight: revived by the draught, 
and reanimated by the warmth imparted by 
his welcome visitors, he was soon enabled to 
proceed to the friendly shelter which they 
offered. Leaning on the arm of the her- 
mit, for such he seemed, and following the 
sagacious brute who could alone discern 
the proper path, he soon arrived at a ro- 
mantic dwelling, wherein the ingenuity and 
labour of man had combated successfully 
with the hostility of the clime, and where 
comfort smiled in despite of the devastation 
which reigned without. 

It was not, however, until the succeeding 
day that the tempest-beaten wanderer dis- 
covered all the charms of hisasylum. The 
hermitage was spacious, furnished with many 
of the luxuries of a splendid though rude 
age, and well supplied with food and fuel. 
A stout female peasant of the mountains, 
the dog, the old man, and a fair young girl, 
delicate and tender as the zephyr which 
wantons over an eastern vale, were the sole 
inhabitants. Carloman,the rescued knight, 
beheld this lovely vision with amazement: 
though clad in a simple dress, and seques- 
tered in the wildest and most unfrequented 
haunt of the snow-crowned Alps, she wore 
the impress of nobility on her brow, and 
her language and demeanour forcibly as- 
sured the admiring stranger that in her he 
saw no obscure or low-bred personage.— 
The accomplishments of knighthood were 
evident in him, and there needed no question 
to convince his hosts that he came of ho- 
nourable lineage. It was seldom that so 
distinguished a pair had met in such an 
humble residence, and Carloman felt an anx- 
ious desire to learn the cause which had 
deprived the glittering circle of a court of 
the noble maiden so well calculated to adorn 
the splendid scene. 

When the occupations of Michael were 
over for the day, and he was at liberty to 
attend on his guest, he invited the knight to 
take a seat beside the blazing hearth.— 
Adelheid had already drawn towards the fire, 
and Carloman wanted no other inducement 
to accept the offered chair which was placed 
opposite to so much beauty. ‘ Sir Knight,” 
said the hermit, ‘‘ though living in this lone 
spot, and encountering the fury of the ele- 
ments rather than the tyranny of man, we 
are not uninterested in the passing events of 
the world below us. You appear to be late 
from Germany, our native land; what tid- 
ings do you bear coficerning the state of the 
empire?” 
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‘*The friend of peace,” return- | 





ed Carloman, “as I infer trom your habit, 
you will grieve to learn that the wildest 
anarchy prevails in the distracted country I 
have left.” ‘* Then,” said Michael, sighing, 
‘“‘ Lodowic, the tyrant of Bavaria, has ef- 
fected his ambitious purpose.” “ By 
treachery and force,” responded the knight, 
‘‘ by secret machinations and open rebellion, 
he has forced the Emperor Wenceslaus to 
fly: usurping the supreme authority, the 
electors who refuse to lend their sanction to 
his elevation, are kept in close confinement, 
and threatened with death.” ‘* And where,” 
cried Adelheid, *‘ is the noble and the good 
Wenceslaus? the liege lord of Germany, in 
what country has he found an asylum?” 
‘Gentle lady,” replied Carloman, “an outcast 
and a fugitive, the few friends whom his 
misfortunes have left him know not at this 
moment whether he be alive or dead.”— 
*¢ Alas, father!” said Adelheid, “ although 
I might well disregard my own sorrows in 
sympathy for the deeper calamities which 
have befallen our illustrious monarch, yet 
will aselfish anxiety intrude. Shall I be 
safe, even amid these rocks and everlasting 
snows, from the now widely extended pow- 
er of the inhuman Lodowic?” ‘Our re- 
treat,” returned Michael, “is, I trust, a se- 
cret, nor can the ambitions tyrant of the 
hour be so securely seated on a throne as 
not to find sufficient employment for his 
time and thougbts in his own immediate af- 
fairs. Weare inall probability forgotten 
amid higher cares.” ‘Thou too then,” 
said Carloman, “art a sufferer from this 
bold abandoned man?” ‘His ward,” re- 
plied the hermit; * her trusting father left 
her an orphan to his care: he abused the 
trust, and would have forced her to wed a 
menial whilst he secured her wealth. Though 
young and almost friendless, she disdained 
the sacrifice. Resentment at her disobedi- 
ence to his commands determined him to ef- 
fect her ruin; and, to rob her of her life, he 
preferred a malicious charge against her, 
absurdly accusing her of a design to poison 
him: though it would have been easy, be- 
fore an unprejudiced tribunal, to vindicate 
her innocence, yet, surrounded by creatures 
devoted to her guardian’s will, her only 
chance of safety rested in immediate flight. 
An old, an humble, yet a faithful servant of 
her father, | became the happy instrument 
to effect her deliverance from persecution, 
The jewels which decorated her person suf- 
ficed to purchase the comforts as well as the 
necessaries of life, and here we hope to re- 
main unmolested until the fall of the villain 
Lodowic shall enable the heiress of Count 
Falkenstein to assert and recover her 
rights.” : - 

It was many days ere the inclemency of 
tue season would permit the knight to de- 
part. Deeply interested in the fate of the 





















lowed to wear her colours; and never had 


the hours speeded so rapidly with the fair | 


exile, as when Carloman, seated by her side, 
related the dangers he had passed, the scenes 
he had witnessed, and the deeds of martial 
valour which he had seen accomplished. 
He sang to her the songs of Italy: in that 
chill region of eternal frost she felt the in- 
fluence of its suany skies and laughing val- 


leys; and, though her lips refused to give. 
utterance to the wish, her heart whispered | 
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charming Adelheid, he entreated to be al- | the power of her charms, and the 





possession 
of her lands contented him not. Unskilled 
in the softer arts, he resolved to force her 
to purchase her forfeited life by compiiance 
with his wishes; and to apprise her of the 
extent of his power and the extremity of her 
danger, he determined to convict her in an 
open court. 

The great hall of the palace, misnamed 
of justice, was thronged when the gentle 
Adelheid was led to the judgment-seat of 
Lodowic of Bavaria. Friendless and for- 


the exquisite felicity which might be found | lorn, her fair hair hanging dishevelled over 


in some vine-sheltered cottage, deeply em- 
bowered *mid the clusteriug Appenines, 
where, remote from grandeur and from 
wealth, love should rear an altar and a 
throne. She knew not, she inquired not 
the prospects of Carloman; but her own in- 
heritance, the wide and rich domain of Fal- 
kenstein, she would gladly relinquish for so 
sweet a home, if his bright smile and tender 
glance were beaming there. At length 
came the hour of parting: a thousand pro- 
mises of a quick return were breathed by 
the stranger knight, a thousand vows of 
eternal constancy were returned by the 
weeping maiden. Carloman pursued his 
journey, and Adelheid was left to experience 
_all the miseries of solitude. For the first 
month she was absorbed in pleasing recol- 
lections of past delights, every word that 
he had spoken was treasured in her memo- 
ry, and fancy brought him again to her side: 
the next was filled with joyful expectations 
of his speedy arrival; but as week after 
week wore away, and he came not, the sick- 
ening pang of hope deferred subdued the 
buoyancy of her spirits, and she became a 
prey to gnawing grief. No longer able to 
divert her mind by her wonted occupations, 
she wandered about like a spirit of the 
mountains, as fair and as fragile as the froz- 
en mist which a breath might dissolve. The 
agonies of disregarded and unrequited love 
were not, however, the only miseries she 
was destined to endure. The hermitage 
was invaded by a hostile crew ; her faithful 
attendant, Michael, was slain at her fect; 
and the shrinking and defenceless victim 
was borne by armed men from her Alpine 
retreat, and hurried tothe banks of the 
Rhine, where a vessel was stationed, des- 
tined for the city of Worms, in which she 
was compelled to embark. It was here that 
the usurper, Lodowic, held his court: and 
within its gloomy towers the hapless orphan 
committed to his care anticipated perpetual 
imprisonment. She had, however, too high- 


ly exasperated the savage heart of the tyrant 
by her flight, for him to rest satisfied with 
what he deemed so light a punishment.— 
Without comprehending the extent of his 
designs, she had evaded them by Wwithdraw- 
tag. from his castle: his brutal soul had felt 





her shoulders, and mingling its silken tresses 
with the white folds of her flowing veil, she 
stood alone in the midst of a crowd of arm- 
ed men, and listened in fearful amazement 
to the charges which were brought against 
her. The mockery of a trial was soon con- 
cluded. Accused of a conspiracy and at- 
tempt to murder, of leaguing with traitors 
and rebels, the imputation was sufficient 
when the sovereign will was known. Adel- 
heid was found guilty, but, ere the passing 
of her sentence, her judges inquired of her 
whether she had aught to say in her defence. 
Adelheid looked anxiously round the assem- 
bly ; the love of life, the apprehension of 
personal violence, swelled her heart with an 
earnest desire of preservation; her eyes 
glanced wildly from stranger to stranger, 
and just as she was withdrawing them in 
despair from that cold and heartless multi- 
tude, they caught the azure-tinted scarf 
which she had wound round the arm of Car- 
loman. It streamed from the shoulder of a 
knight, and, clasping her hands, she advane- 
ed a step, exclaiming, ‘‘ 1 demand a cham- 
pion!” In an instant the armed warrior 
who bore the silken token darted into the 
centre of the floor, and, flinging his gaunt- 
let on the ground, offered battle in the cause 
of Adelheid de Falkenstein, to any and to all 
who dared accept his gage. Lodowic gaz- 
ed on this unexpected defender with a 
gloomy eye, and giving a sign to one of his 
hardiest retainers, Philip Swartzberg, of the 
crimson plume, commanded his esquire to 
take up the glove. The heralds prepared 
the lists for the encounter, and, hushed into 

de» silence, tae numerous spectators await- 

ed the terminaticn. The struggle was dead- 

ly, and its event for some time doubtful. 

The most intense and eager interest prevail- 
ed, for many were touched by the youth and 
beauty of the fair Adelheid, whilst Lodowic 
and his infuriated partizan were devoured 
by inward rage, since they had deemed not 
that any present would venture to espouse 
the quarrel of one who, it was evident, had 
incurred the resentment of the powerful. 
Alarmed lest this bold example should be 
followed by others, in defiance of his ac- 
knowledged will, Lodowic resolved at any 
risk te crush the unknown champicn.— 






































He watched for some maniest advantage 
on the part of Philip to put an end to the 
battle; but the knight of the blue amulet 
allowed not his adversary to gain the as- 
cendant; and at the moment that he him- 
self had nearly wrested the sword from the 
hand of his antagonist, the tyrant suddenly 
commanded the heralds to interfere and ad- 
judge the victory to the crimson warrior. 
A low murmur of indignation ran through 
the hall at this infringement of the laws of 
chivalry. ‘* Treason!” cried Lodowic ; 
** What ho! my guards! secure the leader 
of yon factious crew.” The ready instru- 
ments of the usurper’s will, advanced, but 
the knight, planting himself in an attitude 
of defence, and raising the vizor of his hel- 
met, so that the noble lineaments of his 
countenance were exposed to view, ex- 
claimed, * On your allegiance, hold! My 
friends! my subjects! "tis Wenceslaus, your 
sovereign, commands. Now, now is the 
fitting time to drag the enslaver of Germany 
from his ensanguined throne, and wrest the 
sceptre of its ancient kings from his un- 
righteous hand. He tramples on your rights, 
wreaks his accursed will on helpless wo- 
man, and denies the warrior the privileges 
of knighthood. Come on, all ye who love 
your suffering country, and I will break its 
chain!” The cries of ** Long live Wen- 
ceslaus! Long live the rightful emperor! 
the elected of the nobles!” resounded 
through the hall. Swords were drawn and 
weapons clashed; a brief and murderous 
combat ensued ; the blood of Lodowic dyed 
the floor, and his ermined mantle was soiled 
by the trampling feet of an exasperated 
multitude. But Adelheid heard not the 
shouts or the loud acclaims of victory ; she 
saw not the fall ef her prostrate foe, and the 
triumph of virtue and Wenceslaus; for the 
moment that her listening ear drank in the 
fatal words which, in her lover, had revealed 
the emperor of princely Germany, her heart 
sank; she saw at one glance the immeasura- 
ble distance which had suddenly arisen be- 
tween them; and, unable to bear the idea 
of losing the beloved object who even now 
had testified the purity and the fidelity of his 
affection, she fell insensible to the ground. 
The newly-restored monarch pursued his 
triumphant course to Ratisbon. Adelheid, 
by his tender assiduities, recovered her 
health, and to all appearance her happiness. 
She made one of the brilliant procession 
which ushered in the sovereign to this re- 
nowned city, and, conducted by her roval 
lover to a mimic Eden, she lived surrounded 
by all the luxuries which wealth could pur- 
chase or fancy invent. Smiles sat on her 
lips, but weight oppressed her soul. She 


could not but feel and express joy at the 
happy fortune of one so dear, and who so 
well deserved the throne which he had re- 
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ascended ; yet anxiety concerning ber own 
fate destroyed her heart’s repose—for, what 
was she to hope? and could she dare aspire 
to share the crown of an anointed king? 
Thoughts and anxieties of a similar na- 
ture frequently passed across the mind of 
Wenceslaus. The time had been when 
perchance he might have bound the fair 
brow of the woman of his ice with an 
imperial diadem ; but now that his authority 
was not firmly established, even if he should 
refuse to be guided by the advice of his 
counsellors, who urged him to strengthen his 
power by a fvureign alliance, ought he to 
hazard the effusion of blood for the gratifi- 
cation of his own wishes, offend his people, 
and raise up enemies by a match unequal 
and perilous in the present situation of af- 
fairs? He knew the disinterestedness of 
Adelheid’s attachment, and he hoped that she 
would be satisfied with the impassioned de- 
votion of his heart, nor wish to involve him 
in the horrors and the crimes of a civil war 
occasioned by a selfish determination to con- 
sult private feelings rather than the welfare 
of the state committed to his care. 
Adelheid’s suspense was not of long con- 
tinuance. Depending on a woman’s weak- 
ness and a woman’s love, Wenceslaus ven- 
tured to propose a union sanctioned only by 
the heart. More grieved than offended, she 
could not but see the impossibility of sur- 
mounting the obstacles which opposed her 
lover’s wish to share his empire with her, 
yet was she not for one instant tempted to 
accept the offered alternative. The mild- 
ness of her rejection inspired him with hope 
that time and assiduity would overcome her 
scruples, whilst the generosity and fervour 
of his affection might have given an ambi- 
tious mind a strong expectation of securing 
its object. Adelheid was not quite proof 
against this feeling, but she too soon became 
aware of the inevitable ruin she should heap 
on one so fondly beloved should she succeed 
in persuading him to adopt a measure that 
would irritate the whole of Germany against 
him, and she ceased even to wish to become 
his wife. Seated in the marble halls of the 








palace, where the ten thousand perfumed 
tapers poured their blazing effulgence on 
richly-wrought tapestry and columns of bur- 
nished gold; listening to the choral swells 
and dying falls of instruments and voices 
exquisitely mingled and harmonized, the 
thrilling harpings of the silver-stringed lute, 
and the winding melody of the oboe; sur- 
rounded by glittering cavaliers and lovely 
ladies moving lightly and gracefully in the 
dance, herself the object of an emperor’s 
warm devotion, Adelheid felt the difficulty 
of denial and the danger of her-situation. 
But, if amid the splendours of a brilliant 
and crowdéd court the task were hard, how 


much more fortitude did it require to resist 



















tue pleadings of Wenceslaus, when, wan- 
dering together through the pleached alleys 
of her stately garden, where the moonbeams 
played coldly over the flushing blossoms, and 
only the murmur of a distant waterfall broke 
the delicious stillness of the night, he be- 
sought her to sacrifice the opinion of a rigid 
world to one who was ready to hazard his 
throne if she required so dangerous a proof 
of his affection? She wanted strength to 
resist the temptation, and she determined to 
fly from it for ever. Adelheid quitted the 
enchantments which threatened to enslave 
her, and sought an asylum in a convent. 
This precipitate step deeply offended her 
lover. Stung with resentment, yet convinc- 
ed that the tender creature, whose whole 
soul was centred in him alone, would soon 
repent her abandonment of his society, and 
pine for a renewal of that sweet intercourse 
which had formed their mutual happiness, 
he resolved to leave her to the solitude she 
had chosen until her own weariness should 
induce her to comply with his solicitations. 
Neither was he alarmed at the intention she 
expressed to take the veil, though his anger 
was kindled by what he deemed to be a 
threat, and with the pride of man he trusted 
to the year’s probation. Adelheid was not 
unconscious of the danger of delay. Her 
struggles had been painful, threatening even 
the destruction of a life so little adapted to 
the endurance of tumultuous conflicts; and 
lest she should have striven in vain to obtain 
the victory over the secret wishes of her 
soul, she privately solicited a dispensation 
from the Pope. There were many of the 
princes of the empire, who, dreading the 
power of her charms on their sovereign, en- 
couraged her in her determination, and aided 
her inher plans; and so well were their mea- 
sures taken, that the awful ceremony which 
was to separate her for ever from the world 
commenced as Wenceslaus was apprised of 
the intended sacrifice. Crowned with flow- 
ers, decorated with jewels, and clad ina 
glittering robe, the self-immolated victim 
appeared before an admiring yet pitying 
multitude. Nothing of external pomp was 
omitted by the members of the church to 
vive effect to the scene. Long processions 
of veiled nuns trod the vaulted aisles; the 
officiating priests were decked in splendid 
vestments: clouds of incense were wafted 
from golden censers; and the solemn pea! 
of the organ came mixed with seraphic 
voices hymning songs of praise. Yet, 
though the influence of these powerful stimu- 
lants was felt, the votary alone enchained 
the attention of the gazing crowd. She 
was pale even to the paleness of Parian 
marble, but the tint-of the rose was not re- 
quired to perfect beauty so dazzling and so 
delicate. Her eyes had lost their radiance; 
yet in their melting loveliness they seemed 
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softer, sweeter far, than when they darte 
beams like the stars of heaven. 

Firmly adhering to her high-wrought pur- 
pose, though her quivering lip betrayed the 
emotions of her heart, she performed her 
allotted part with dignity, until the sudden 
arrival of the emperor disturbed the sereni- 
ty of her brow. He had hastened to the 
church, and, forcing his eager way to the 
steps of the altar, he stood aghast at the 
near completion of her vows to heaven.— 
Shorn of her bright tresses, her costly orna- 
ments and roseate wreaths scattered beneath 
her feet, she gave to him and to the world a 
last fond look ; then raised her eyes to hea- 
ven, and, falling prostrate on the floor, the 
attendant priests spread a pall on her recum- 
bent form. After the lapse of afew min- 
utes they removed the sable and ominous 
covering; but Adelheid stirred not, breath- 
ed not, and a wild cry from the surrounding . 
ecclesiastics announced to the gasping mul- 
titude—that she was dead ! 








THE GLEANER. 











So we'll live, 

And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh, 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we’ll talk with them too. 





Derinition oF Metapnysics.—About 
thirty years ago, when Britain was enjoying 
a short period of peace, the editors of news- 
papers were accustomed to eke out their 
columns with literary essays or extracts. 
Their readers, in consequence, became par- 
tially literary, and every village could boast 
of its orator and critic. In the town of 
Glammis, which gives a title to the Earl of 
Strathmore, the smith was the oracle of his 
day, the barber, the butcher, and many 
others, attended at his smithy, to read the 
news, and to hear his comments on what 
they could not understand. One day, a 
pause was made at the word metaphysics ; 
which was quite unintelligible to the learn- 
ed audience, and Vulcan was applied to for 
a definition, “‘ Troth,” says he, in his pecu- 
liar dialect, “Pm no sure gin I understand 
that word mysel’; but gin ye hear twa fouk 
arguing, an’ fan the taen disna ken fat the 
tither’s saying, an’ fan ye have a gude gruff 
guess that the man that’s speaking disna 
ken fat he’s sayin’ himsel’, I think that that’s 
metaphysics.” 


‘That is a very beautiful emerald pin of 
yours, Mr. O’Dogherty.? ‘Why yes, ma- 
dam, a certain duchess thinks so.’ ‘ Pray, 
sir, where do emeralds come from ??— 
‘Where do they come from? why, madam, 
where should they come from but Ireland ; 
don’t you know it is proverbially cailed the 
Emerald Isle, because the emeralds grow 
there ”’ 







































































THD TRAVELLER. 


Tis pleasant, through the loop-holes of retreat 
To peep at sucha world; to see the stir 
Ofthe great Babel, and not feel the crowd. 











THE NUBIANS. 


Tue following extracts are from a work 
entitled ‘* Travels in Egypt, Nubia, &c. by 


C. L. Irby & J. Mangles”—printed for pri- | wiich sticks there while they are performing 


vate circulation : — 


The Nubians are a very distinct race of 
people from the Arabs; their dress is com- 
monly a loose white shirt and a turban; 
sometimes they are uncovered, except a 
cloth round the waist. They are very su- 
perstitious, most of them wearing charms to 
keep off“ the evil eye,” or some other ap- 
prehended ills. These charms consist of 
words written on a scrap of paper, and sewed 


‘up in leather; they are worn mostly on the 


right arm, over the elbow, and sometimes 
round the neck. All the cashiefs we saw 
had them, and one Nubian dandy had nine 
of these appendages, Those people think 
themselves very cunning in schemes to de- 
ceive strangers. Few of them smoke; in- 
stead of which they use salt and tobacco 
mixed, enveloped in wool, and kept between 
the under lip and gum ; the boys commence 
this practice when quite young. They are 
all rogues, but being bred up in such prin- 
ciples, do not think there is any harm in 
being so; the opprobious terms harame, 
cadab, (thief, liar,) are not considered abu- 
sive with them, as they have no notion of 
honesty, and cannot possibly keep from pil- 
fering any thing within their reach; we de- 
tected our sailors at this work, almost daily, 
but they always made a joke of it. The 
several districts differ much in regard to 
dress, and particularly in the manner of 
wearing the hair; some have it curled “4 
la Brutus,” others plaited and hanging down, 
with great uniformity, in ringlets, to the 
shoulders, where it is cut off square at the 
bottom, and looks exactly like a mop. The 
latter grease their locks plentifully with 
oil; the former have generally a skewer 
sticking in their hair in readiness to disturb 
any animalcula which may bite too hard. 

There is great difference in the features 
and make of the several Nubian tribes; the 
natives of Elpha are tall and good-looking ; 
the people of Derry hideous and deformed ; 
the tribe at Armada are small, but hand- 
some, and well made; they are frugal in 
their mode of living, subsisting principally 
on doura, made into flat cakes, and baked 
un afstone which is heated, and sour milk 
and dates. It is usual to see a courier, or 
man, going on a few days journey, with no 
other provision than a small bag of dates; 
they eat the offal of all the beasts they kill, 
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not rejecting any part; and when we were 
at the village to which the crew belonged, 
the women came down eagerly to dispute 
for some fowls which having died were 
thrown on shore. They are great boasters, 
but have no firmness, and have a great 
aversion to fire-arms. They evince much 
outward show of religion, praying four or 
five times a day; and to show their piety, 


‘they leave the sand on {heir foreheads, 





their devotions. They are respectful to their 
cashiefs, to whom are referred ali their 
quarrels and disputes. They are invariably 
armed, and appear very proud of their wea- 
pons; they mostly carry a dagger on the 
left arm; a long pike and a sword slung 
across the back. The boys, when young, 
have weapons provided them ; this they ima- 
gine shows their independence, and they 
acknowledge no government. They are 
exceedingly passionate with each other, but 
are soon reconciled, even after the most in- 
veterate abuse; they adhere together, and 
no bribes can separate them; we never saw 
an instance in which we had any of them on 
our side, or when any thing was revealed to 
us. Ear-rings are common amongst the 
men ; they usually have but one, and it is 
immaterial in which ear it is worn. They 
eat the locusts grilled, and affirm that they 
are good, They are considerably darker 
than the Arabs. The only manufacture 
they have has been pointed out to them by 
necessity, and consists of neat close-grain- 
ed platters, made of the date-tree, to contain 
their milk and food. No earthenware is 
made in the country; their water-jars are 
brought from Egypt. 

The women do not cover their faces so 
scrupulously as the Arabs; they are not ill- 
looking ; are generally well made and have 
good figures. They wear a brown garment, 
reaching down to the ankles; it is thrown 
over the right shoulder, comes close under 
the left arm, the shoulder of which is bare, 
and has not an ungraceful appearance ; they 
are very partial to rings and bracelets; the 
former are frequently worn at the nose, the 
latter are made of one piece of ground glass, 
which not yielding, and being forced on as 
small as possible, often cause much pain; 
they always go bare-footed. Young girls 
have a covering round their loins made of 
strips of leather, hanging down, and orna- 
mented with cowry shells and beads. The 
hair of the women is plaited somewhat like 
the men’s, and greased with oil. The Bara- 
bras, from their frugal mode of life, are sub- 
ject to few diseases; they are all marked 
with one, sometimes two scars on the spine 
of the back; where they have been burnt 
for the cure of an endemial disease, which 
attacks then. wheu young; this mode of 
treatment, by drawing. all the humours to 





















































one spot, keeps the discharge open till the 
patient is recovering, and experience has, 
doubtless, often shewn it to be successful. 
A boy, while we were at Ebsambal, was in 
a state of cure, and accidentally injured the 
part, which caused it to bleed; the father 
immediately applied a remedy, by throwing 
some sand, of which article there is no scar- 
city in the country, on the wound ; this soon 
appeased the boy’s cries and pain.” 








THE DRAMA. 








—Whilst the JJrama bows to Virtue’scause, 

Te aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and generous will befriend, 

And triumph on her efforts still attend. Brooks 





NEW-YORK THEATRE. 

Mr. Burrovens, from the London Thea- 
tres, has made a pleasing impression by his 
début in Romeo. We profess ourselves 
much gratified with the manner of this gen- 
tleman’s appearance. Although as a strang- 
er there must, of course, have been some 
anxiety and embarrassment attending his 
first essay in America, he went through his 
performance with a modest self-possession, 
that evidently won the favour of the audi- 
ence. Mr. Burroughs has a fine voice, 
perfectly under his command, an intelligent 
and expressive forehead, and a spirited eye. 
His Romeo and Norval were both well con- 
ceived, and well executed—perfectly free 
from rant on the one hand, and tameness on 
the other. There is a considerable resem- 
blance between his style of acting and Wal- 
lack’s.’ We do not mean that Mr. Bur- 
roughs is either a copyist or imitator of the 
latter performer; but only that his action, in 
ease, grace, and nature, is very similar to 
that of Wallack. From the personal ap- 
pearance of Mr. Burroughs, and the style 
of his performance, we should consider 
melo-drama to be his forte. Deep and 
severe tragedy does not appear to be his 
peculiar province, although he is evidently 
possessed of sufficient taste and power of 
execution to wear the tragic garb. A few 
words as it respects his person—he has a 
finely formed head, and we would recom- 
mend that he dispense as much as possible 
with the use of hat orcap. There is so 
much character in his head, that he should 
hide it as little as propriety will admit.— 
The moment he threw off its covering, we 
were attracted by his forehead, and the 
beauty of his head in general. A well 
moulded head is such a rarity, that its pos- 
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sessor cannot show it too much or tao oftéd. 
To Mr. Burroughs’ face we have one objec- 
tion, and we shall give it frankly—bis whis- 
kers are injurious to its general expression, 
and interrupt the line of union between the 
temples and the cheek. We are aware 
that it may be considered beyond the pro- 
vince of criticism to object to any part of 
the actor’s features, but whiskers are to the 
face what episodes are to the epic, only 
agreeable when appropriate. Our objec- 
tion is founded on good faith and sincerity ; 
we are pleased with Mr. Burroughs, we 
wish that he may be duly appreciated by the 
public, and every trifle that may tend to 
further this object is worthy of attention. 

Mr. Burroughs’ reading is tasteful and 
correct; a little inclined at times to cadence 
and sometimes deficient in proper emphasis. 
In Norval’s address to Glenalvon. 

** False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth.’ 
The emphatic words are thou and my, 

‘* False as thou art, dost thou suspect my truth.’’ 
Mr. Burreughs passed ever the word “* my” 
with scarcely any emphasis,—and threw the 
stress on the word “truth.” Such errors 
however are of slight import, compared with 
the general merit of this gentleman’s per- 
formance. 


Mr. Burroughs is also pleasing and satis« 
factory in Comedy. Our theatre has sel- 
dom presented a more agreeable comic treat 
than the acting of Miss Kelly, and Mr. Bur- 
roughs, and Watkinson in the play “ Of 
Age to-morrow.” The life and fascination 
of Miss Kelly, the nature and wit of Wat- 
kinson, and the activity and grace of Bur- 
roughs, with the addition of the unexhausti- 
ble and mirth-creating drollery of Barnes, 
are powerful attractions to all lovers ef 
Comedy. 


We will conclude these hasty remarks 
with a few words respecting Miss Johnson, 
not asit regard her acting, for we have hereto- 
fore expressed our satisfaction with the grace, 
sprightliness, and naiveté of her manner in 
comedy. We wish to allude in a few words 
to the propriety, taste,and good sense that she 
always displays in her apparel. She is un- 
exceptionably modest and appropriate in 
her wardrobe, and whether in the charac- 
ter of a princess or a country girl, her dress is 
always suited to her character, and always 
arranged with taste and modesty. This is 
no inconsiderable addition to her merit aa 
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an actress, as well as her amiable and excel- 
lent character in private life. 

Why does Watkinson so seldom make 
his appearance? Whenever he comes for- 
ward we are sure to see nature and judg- 
ment displayed, and we regret that we do 
not see him more frequently. 

We have some general remarks to offer 
onthe subject of the theatre, which we post- 
pone for our leisure hours, 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The proper study ef mankind is man. 








FEMALE SKETCHES .Nol. 


ISABELLA ANDREINI. 


Tus lady, a native of Padua, was a verv 
celebrated actress towards the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. But her excel- 
lence was ‘not confined to the stage; she 
was also an admirable poetess. Many learn- 
ed and ingenious men have bestowed eulo- 
giums upon her, and her own works suffi- 
ciently justify their panegyrics. The intenti 
of Pavia (so the academicians of this city 
stvle themselves.) were of opinion that they 
did their society an honour by their admis- 
sion of Isabella as a member of it: in ac- 
knowledgment of this honorary distinction, 
she never forgot, amongst her titles, that of 
Academica Infanta :—her titles ‘were these : 
** Isabella Andreini, Comica Gelosa, Acade- 
mica Infanta detta P Accessa.” She had a 
singular advantage, which is not frequent 
among the most excellent actresses: she 
was very handsome. Her beauty and fine 
voice united, enabled her to charm both the 
eyes and ears of all who saw and heard her. 
Under her picture the following inscription 
is written : ‘* Hoc histrice eloquentie caput 
lectos admiraris, quod si auditor scies ?”— 
** If you examine, reader, this glory of the 
theatre, when vou only see her, what would 
you do if you heard her?” 

Cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini, nephew 
to Clement VIII. had a great esteem for her, 
as appears by several of ker poems. When 
she went to France she was kindly received 
by their majesties, and by all the highest 
quality at court. She wrote several sonnets 
in her own praise, which are to be seen in 


the second part of her poems. She died of 


a miscarriage at Lyons, the 10th of June. 
1604, in the forty-second year of her age. 
Her husband, Francis Andreini, had her 
interred in the same city, and honoured her 
with the following epitaph : 

‘** Isabella Andreini, of Padua, a woman 
of great virtue and bononr, the ornament of 
conjugal chastity, of an eloquent tongue, and 
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an elegant mind, religious, pious, beloved 
by the Muses, and the glory of the stage, 
here lies in expectation of the resurection. 
She died of a miscarriage the 11th of June, 
1604, in the forty-second year of her age. 
Francis Andreini, her sorrowful husband, 
erected this monument to her memory.” 

The death of this actress being matter of 
general concern and lamentation, there 
were many Latin and Italian elegies printed 
to her memory. Several of these pieces 
were printed before her poems, in the edi- 
tion of Milan, in 1609. Besides her sonnets, 
madrigals, songs, and eclogues, there is a 
pastoral of hers, entitled Mirtilla, printed 
at Venice in 1610. She sung with great 
taste, and played on several instruments in 
a masterly manner. She was also acquaint- 
ed with philosophy, and understood the 
French and Spanish languages. 


LADY CHUDLEIGH. 


A very philosophical and poetic lady, was 
born in the year 1656, She was the daughter 
of Richard Lee, of Winsloder, in the county 
of Devon, Esq., and married to Sir George 
Chudleigh, Bart., by whom she had seven 
children ; among the rest, Eliza Maria, who, 
dying in the bloom of life,caused her mo- 
ther to pour out her grief, in a poem entitled 
“A Dialogue between Lucinda and Marissa.” 
She wrote another poem, called—‘* The 
Ladie’s Defence,” occasioned by an angry 
sermon preached against the fair sex. These, 
with many others, were collected into a vol- 
ume, and printed a third time in the year 
1722. She published also a volume of essays 
upon various subjects, in verse and prose, in 
1710, which have been much admired for 
their delicacy of style. 

This lady, it is said, wrote several other 
things, as tragedies, operas, masques, &c. 
which, though not printed, are preserved in 
her family. She died in 1710, in the 55th 
year of her age. She was a lady of great 
virtue, as well as understanding, and made 
the latter subservient to the former. She 
had an educetion in which literature seem- 
ed but little regarded, being taught no 
other than her native language; but her 
fondness for books, her great application, 
and her uncommon abilities, enabled her to 
make a considerable figure among the lite- 
rati of her time. However, though she was 
perfectly in love with the charms of poetry, 
she devoted some part ef her time to the se- 
verer study of philosophy. This appears 
from her excellent essays upon knowledge, 
pride, humility, and many other subjects, in 
which she discovers an uncommon degree of 
piety and knowledge, with a noble contempt 
for those vanities which the generality of her 
sex so much regard, and so ardently pur- 
sue. 




























































































































ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


— 











———Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 





LIGHT OF THE MOON. 


In the last number of the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, there is a paper on the 
light of the Moon, by Professor Leslie, 
which opens some new and interesting specu- 
lations on this subject. He begins by stat- 
ing asingular fact, with regard to vision, 
which has scarcely been noticed by writers 
on optics, Every one knows that the il- 
luminating power of rays proceeding from a 
luminous object, is inversely proportional to 
the square of the distance. But the visual 
magnitude of the object, or the size of the 
image impressed on the retina of the eye, 
follows exactly the same law; and hence 
the object must appear equally brigh{ to us 
at every distance. A candle, for instance, 
will appear as bright at 50 yards from the 
eye as at 10 yards: for though, in the for- 
mer case, the eye receives 25 times fewer 
luminous particles, these are concentrated 
into a space on the retina 25 times smaller. 
This result is modified of course by the in- 
fluence of the medium through which the 
light passes, but by no other circumstance. 
Planets and stars will be equally bright what- 
ever be their distance. But in the case of 
planets, when we apply a powerful telescope, 
the luminous point is expanded into a broad 
surface, and we are thus able to distinguish 
the density of the light from its quantity. If 
Venus and Jupiter were constituted alike, 
and shone by their native light, the bright- 
ness of the former to the naked eye, at the 
period of their superior conjunction with 
the sun (that is, when they and the earth are 
on opposite sides of the sun,) would be ten 
times less than that of the latter, but when 
viewed by the telescope it would be the same. 
On the other hand, if these two planets de- 
rived their light from the sun, Venus would 
have only the 25th part of the lustre of Ju- 
piter, to the naked eye, but would have a 
lustre five times greater than Jupiter, seen 
through the telescope. 

Many facts show that mineral bodies con- 
tain a portion of light combined with their 
substance, but capable of separation from it. 
{t is most probable that the moon’s surface 
is of this nature—that it is in fact phosphor- 
escent—that the rays which the sun sheds 
on it, are not thrown out again, but are ab- 
sorbed, and by their absorption, excite the 
mineral surface of the moon to project the 
native light it contains. The action of the 
sun’s light on the Balognian stone and seve- 
ral calcined mineral bodies, is exactly of 
this description. If these are exposed to 
the solar rays for afew minutes, they ac- 
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quire the power of shining in the dark ior a 
considerable time. The moon’s surface, 
examined by a telescope, has much the ap- 
pearance of a mineral mass that has been 
calcined, or exposed to the action of fire.— 
There is no appearance of water or of ar 
atmosphere, and large spaces seem to have 
nearly lost the phosphorescent quality, whic 
some spots shine with amazing splendor. 
As her density is four-fifths of the earth, she 
may consist of stony matter; and perhaps 
we may conjecture that her surface has 
been the seat of many active volcanoes, 
and is only now recovering from its incine- 
rated state, and advancing slowly into a con- 
dition fit for the growth.of vegetable tribes. 
A careful comparison of telescopic observa- 
tions at long intervals might ascertain wheth- 
er this change is in progress, and whether 
the moon is losing that phosphorescent pow- 
er which our narrow views represent to us 
as the great purpose for which she exists. 
Recent discoveries in Optics furnish a 
confirmation of the inference, that the moon 
shines by her own light. All rays reflected 
from glass or water, or any surface not me- 
tallic, become polarised ; and the light of 
the sun, of a fire, or a candle, does not ex- 
hibit polarisation till it is so reflected. Now, 
as the rays of the moon require to be sub- 
jected to the same process before they be- 
come polarised, this is a proof that they had 
not suffered reflection before at her surface; 
that they consist, in fact, of her native light, 
which her surface had threwn out when ex- 
posed to the stimulus of the solar beams. 
Professor Leslie thinks, that the dim light 
seen over the body of the moon a few days 
after change (called “ the old moon in the 
new moon’s arms,”) is not well explained 
by the common supposition, that it consists 
of the sun’s rays reflected from the surface 
of the earth. He considers it rather as 
‘the expiring glow of the phosphorence, 
after it has long spent its force ;” and, in his 
opinion, this inference is strengthened by 
the appearance of the luminous margin 
whicéh half encloses the pale circle. Had it 
been illuminated from the earth, it would 
have been fainter than the rest, in conse- 
quence of its oblique position; but itis much 
brighter, and its superior brightness is ac- 
counted for by its situation; for being the 
last portion lighted up by the sun, it conti- 
nues to glow for a short time after it has re- 
tired from his rays, and being foreshortened 
from its position, it appears the more vivid. 
Were we to indulge imagination, we might 
suppose that the moon has been a comet, 
which, chancing to come near the earth, and 
to cross its path at right angles was con- 


| strained to obey its predomimant attraction, 


and henceforth to circulate about our planet. 
Its approximation, by raising stupendous 
tides, would have occasioned one of those 
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overwhelming convulsions which this globe 
appears to have repeatedly suffered. But 
the new satellite would soon lose its fiery 
constitution, and conglomerate into a solid 
mass. In its subsequent progress, it will 
gradually assume amore earthly appear- 
ance. But when it shall have attained, in 
the succession of distant ages, the ultimate 
term of amelioration, the moon will no long- 
er cheer our nights by her soft and silvery 
beams; she will become dim and wane, and 
seem almost blotted from the blue vault of 
heaven. ‘To our most distant posterity this 
prospect is, indeed gloomy; but other 
changes will arise to renovate and embellish 
the great spectacle of the universe. 


—--- 


PATENT DIAPHONIC PIANO FORTE. 


The piano forte, certainly one of the 
sweetest and most elegant of musical instru- 
ments, of late years has been in a state of 
progressive improvement. The first string- 
ed instrument played with kevs, was the 
virginal, on which Queen Elizabeth was 
considered to be an able performer. The 
harpsichord succeeded, which was an im- 
provement on the virginal. In the first of 
these inventions, the wires were struck with 
hammers, which not quickly springing there- 
from, even with the lightest touch, had the 
effect of deadening the tone. In the se- 
cond, the strings were struck by a quill, 
fixed on a jack, which being more elastic, 
in a great measure remedied this defect ; 
yet the mechanism retained somewhat of a 
scratching noise, and rendered the instru- 
ment imperfect. In the piano forte, the 
strings are struck by hammers of such a 
construction, as to produce a quality of tone 
superior to the harpsichord, which quitting 
the string entirely, leaves it free to vibrate. 
The piano forte was invented by Christo- 
pher Gottlieb Schroeter, a native of Hol- 
stein, whose first model of this instrument 
was exhibited about the year 1721. 

Among the recent improvements of the 
piano forte, is that for which Mr. Pinnock 
of London, has obtained a patent. This 
however, is not dependent on any mechani- 
cal alteration of the structure, but simply 
operating in an extension of the tone, by an 
ingenious apparatus fitted to the front, back, 
and top of the instrument. This diaphonic 
addenda, augments the sound to a wonder- 
ful extent, so that by its application the 
small cabinet piano forte, derives a volume 
and intensity of tone, surpassing the largest 
instruments, by a scale that caanot fail to 
surprise. This effect is produced by a sort 
of diaphonic screen, having double surfaces, 
which being elastic, and enclosing volumes 
of air, act as the sounding boards of musi- 
cal instruments, and are capable of recipro- 
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cating to every variety of musical sound, 
without retaining the resonance longer than 
the original sounds exist; the accumulated 
power is therefore rendered completely sub- 
servient to the performer, who may manage 
it at will, to produce the most varied shades 
of expression. 

The inventor truly observes, ‘ that while 
the richness or volume of tone is so materi- 
ally increased, a most effectual barrier is 
raised by the aid of the same principle, 
against the transmission of noise, (caused 
by the percussion of the hammer) and that 
the voice of the singer, instead of being 
deadened by the opposition of a non-elastic 
substance, as im the usual or common instru- 
ments, is greatly ameliorated.” The sound 
is not only increased to an extraordinary ex- 
tent, by this process, but the tone acquires 
proportionate richness ; and wedoubt not but 
this improvement will amply repay the in- 
ventor for his meritorious, and very useful 
discovery. This diaphonic principle, has a 
particular advantage, as it may be easily ap- 
plied to piano fortes of every construction. 


SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


On the 22d Aug. one of the most singular 
cases was admitted into the London Hospi- 
tal that has been witnessed for many years, 
in the person of Samuel Raffles. He was 
seized with every symptom of a person la- 
bouring under the dreadful effects of hy- 
drophobia. He foamed at the mouth, yelp- 
ed and barked like a dog, and, on water be- 
ing presented to him, he was immediately at- 
tacked with repeated spasmodic convulsions 
of the most violent nature. On being taken 
to the Hospital, he was placed under the 
care of Dr. Back, who immediately pro- 
duced a copious discharge of blood, by or- 
dering him to be cupped in the side. He 
then underwent a strict examination, to en- 
deavour to ascertain whether there were 
any wounds about his body, which might 
have been occasioned by the bite of an ani- 
mal; but, after the most minute search, 
none were discernible. By pursuing the 
‘* soothing system,” he is now nearly recov- 
ered. This attack his medical attendants 
attribute to exessive sympathy, supposed to 
have been occasioned by his reading the ac- 
count of James Drew, who had water in- 
jected into his veins, according to the new 
method pursued in Paris by Dr. Magendi, 
and who died in the Hospital a few years ago 
in violent tortures. 


ExpepitTious METHOD oF THAWING Wa- 
TER pipES.—Let two small pipes bé twist- 
ed spirally round the service-pipe, the whole | 
length, from its entrance in the house to the 






















































main pipe; the two small pipes that are 
thus twisted round the service-pipe must be 
connected together, so as to have a free pas- 
sage; let the other ends.of the twisted pipes 
be then turned, one up and the other down, 
say a foot (perhaps if the upper one were 
much longer it would be much better;) the 
under one must have half of a union joint 
soldered into it; the other half of the union 
joint must be fixed toa cone-topped stove large 
enough to admit a double handful of charcoal. 
At the top end of the other twisted pipe 
there should be acoek, to prevent water 
from getting accidentally into it. When 
the water-piece is frozen, screw the stove on 
with the union joint; light the fire, and 
open the cock on the upper pipe: the twist- 
ed pipe serves as a chimney for the stove, 
the warm air from which will quickly thaw 
the water pipe, &c. 


Mr. Meloir in Paris, professes to teach, 
by a new process, the art of painting every 
description of flower and plant, in one les- 
son, and that of landscape painting, by the 
same means, in four lessons, 


The scientific Report to the French Mi- 
nister, of Highways, Bridges, &c. strongly 
recommends the introduction of iron rail- 
roads into France, and notices one already 
begun. 


Eleven hundred and fifty-two artists have 
contributed to the annual Exhibition at the 
Louvre, Paris, now open. 


According to a late official report, there 
appeared in 1822, in Paris, 5,823 new books, 
840 prints from copper engravings, and 229 
pieces of new music. In the course of the 
last year, however, (viz. 1823,) there ap- 
peared 6,007 new books, 978 copperplate 
engravings, and 365 pieces of new music. 


Mr. Bowles is preparing for publication, 
a Reply to some Observations of Mr. Ros- 
coe in his recent edition of Pope’s Works. 








LITERATURE. 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves: if they are just, all that can be said against 
them. does not defeatthem. The critics never yet hurt 


a good work. Marauis D’ArGens. 
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It is hardly possible to read any of his ex- 
traordinary genius, without sometimes meet- 
ing with objectionable passages. But in 
Comus, the hand of a master is visible 
throughout, and were it submitted to the 
most rigid criticism, scarcely a line could be 
altered or expunged to advantage. In this 
poem the utmost sublimity and chasteness 
of sentiment, are combined with a felicity 
of expression truly astonishing. The de- 
lighted imagination finds a paradise in every 
scene—all is sweetness, beauty, or gran- 
deur; sothat whatever part of the poet’s 
golden dream is depicted to the mind’s eye, 
our sensations are equally pleasurable. Ii 
Pensero and L’ Allegro are faultless produc- 
tions; they abound with captivating ideas 
which appeal at once to the heart and fancy. 
Every line is adescription; the objects 
portrayed by the bard start into life be- 
neath his creative hand. The landscape 
presented for contemplation, whether gay 
or solemn, whether beheld in a “ dim religi- 
ous light,” or in the meridian splendour of 
the sun, seems to possess vitality. Samson 
Agonistes is a production, unquestionably, 
of great merit, but it has many defecits.— 
The hero of the piece is a character of 
great dignity: there is an awful majesty in 
his sorrow, which renders him venerable 
even in bondage, and his soliloquy, begin- 
ning 





‘*O! first created beam, and thou great Word, 
Let there be light, and light was over all,”’ 


is inimitably beautiful, and pathetic. On 
the other hand, the Giant Harapha is a mere 
man of straw, obviously introduced for the 
purpose of heightening our admiration of 
Samson’s magnanimity. Delilah, properly 
enough, is placed in avery odious light, 
but the dialogue between her and her in- 
jured lord, is, in part at least, objectionable. 
As this dramatic poem is professediy written 
on the plan of the ancient Greek tragedy, 
strict conformity to the rules of Aristotle 
appears requisite, yet Dr. Johnson has clear- 
ly shown that they are materially. violated. 
Milton however did not intend this drama 
for actual representation, and therefore 
should its action be fornd defective, he may 
fairly stand excused. Paradise Lost is the 
noblest poem in our, or perhaps in any lan-. 
guage. The whole of the two first books, 
the description of the Battle in Heaven, and 
various other passages, are astonishingly 
sublime. While the scenes in the garden 





Notice of the Works of eminent Authors. 
No. ILL. 





MILTON. 


Or all the works of Milton, the Masque 
of Comus is the most uniformly beautiful. 


of Eden, in which Adam, Eve. and the An- 
gel Raphael, are the agents, are alike pleas- 
ing and interesting, The sun has its spots, 
Paradise Lost has its faults: among the most 
prominent of these, we may notice the puns 
in the sixth book, relative to the effect of 
the infernal artillery on the good angels ; 
the frequent allusions to the mythology of 
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the heathens, in a manner inconsistent with 
the principal subject; the use of technical 
or obscure phrases, on occasions when sim- 
plicity of expression was highly desirable; 
and an ostentatious display of theology and 
philosophy, where, to say the least, theology 
and philosophy are extremely disagreeable. 
The language, too, is frequently harsh and 
prosaic, and sometimes the lines run into 
each other in such a manner, as to cloud the 
meaning of the sentence. To the allegory 
of Sin and Death, there are numerous ob- 
jections: and the view which the Archangel 
gives to Adam, of the fate of his posterity, 
in the latter books, though strongly conceiv- 
ed, is (to speak comparatively) but feebly 
executed. To censure so noble a poem as 
Paradise Lost may be, by some, considered 
as unwarrantable temerity: but while we 
remark its inequalities, the nodding places 
of its great author, we feel with all the en- 
thusiasm of Milton’s most devoted admirers, 
that, considered as a whole, it is one of the 
sublimest triumphs of human genius. 

Of Paradise Regained little need be said. 
It has been a fashion among critics to de- 
preciate this production, and all agree, that 
it is inferior to its wonderful,precurser; but 
there can be but little doubt, that had it 
been the composition of any other writer, it 
would have ranked much higher in our esti- 
mation. Lycidas should have been mention- 
ed before, as it is so generally praised; but 
after much consideration, we cannot join its 
encomiasts, for with some fine passages are 
united a number of conceits quite uaworthy 
of the poet’s abilities; and the structure of 
the elegy itself seems contrary to good taste. 
If these observations are found to be cor- 
rect, it will appear that }] Penseroso, L’Alle- 
gro, and Comus, are the most perfect of Mil- 
ton’s poetical works. We return for a mo- 
ment to the fairy scene and syren strains of 
Comus, listening to which 


*- We take in sounds that might create a soul 
Under the ribs of death ” 


It has been objected to this drama, that 
the plot is without interest, and that on the 
stage it produces scarcely any impression. 
This is in some measure true, but it may be 
remarked, that the most beautiful passages 
in Shakespeare are those which in represen- 
tation are least effective. It is not, how- 
ever, as a play, but as a poem that we must 
judge of Comus, and whether the sentiments 
or the manner in which they are expressed, 
be examined, it is perfect. From the first 
to the last, the same force of imagination 
prevails; in every sentence we meet * with 
thoughts that glow and words that burn :” 
we are introduced into the world of the poet’s 
fancy ; the spells of the ** son of Circe” be- 
come realities, and Sabrina must appear, to 
free us from his enchantments, 





THE GRACES. 


= 








“ We come,” said they. and Echo said, ‘‘We come,” 

in sounds that o’er me hovered like perfume : 

‘* We come,” THE GRacEs three! to teach the spell, 

That makes sweet woman lovelier than her bloom.’’ 

Then ro-e a heavenly chant of voice and shell : 

“Let ye a Wisdom, with her sovereign Beauty 
well.”’ 





QUEEN ELEANOR CHRISTINA. 


Evranorn Cureistina, the daughter of 
Christian IV. of Denmark, was, in the 
seventh year of her age, betrothed to Corfitz 
Ulfeld, a Danish nobleman; but a Saxon 
prince having claimed her in marriage, 
when she attained her twelfth year, the alli- 
ance was considered more suitable to her 
dignity, and attempts were made to induce 
her to accept the offer. But as her mar- 
riage-promise had been given, though not 
by herself, yet by others on her behalf, she 
deemed it too sacred an engagement to be 
broken. She thus continued true to her 
word, and married him at the age of fif- 
teen 


On the death of the king, the overbearing 
spirit of Ulfeld began to manifest itself; and 
his enemies either secretly or openly avail- 
ing themselves of his weakness, contrived 
to effect his destruction. One misfortune 
succeeded to another ; he was exiled, recall- 
ed and imprisoned, and then again banished. 
Thus he was pursued from one place to 
another, until he died in the greatest misery. 
Eleanor, though the daughter of a king, 
and brought up in the greatest luxury, 
determined to share misfortune with her 
husband. She followed him every where, 
in exile and in prison, and endured every 
sacrifice and privation, in order to solace 
him. Happening once to be in great dan- 
ger when travelling in disguise, she at- 
tired herself in a male habit, that she might 
guard him, and procure him every accom- 
modation. 


At another time Ulfeld, during his resi- 
dence in Sweden, became suspected of car- 
rying on a secret correspondence; in con- 
sequence of which, the king appointed a 
commission to investigate the business. His 
wife appeared before the commissioners, ex- 
cused her husband’s absence on account of 
illness, and pleaded his cause with such en- 
ergy and zeal, that the commissioners 
brought in a verdict of acquittal, which was 
approved of by the king. Eleanor suffered 
severely for her conjugal affection, even af- 
ter the death of her husband, by being im- 
prisoned for the dreadful period of forty-three 
years. She was liberated by Christian the 
Fifth, who presented her with Mariboe-eastle 
as a fief, and granted her a pension of 1500 
rix dollars per annum. 




























































THE WARRIOR FAIR. 


Young Delia once, a soldier’s bride, 
Assumed the soldier’s garb ; _ 

But yet not hers the warrior’s stride, 
Nor hers the snaffled barb : 

A cap and feather graced her brow, 
Her form the highland plaid— 

In vain—her voice so faint and low 
The trembling fair betrayed. 


The distant camp her Henry sought 
His country’s foes t’? engage— 

“Why cannot J, delightful thought !” 
She cried,** be Henry’s page °” 

Love urged the fond deceit, and love 
First too belied the maid— 

The dimpled smile, the chamois glove, 
The trembling fair betrayed. 


Now bolder grown she moved along, 
All-fled Love’s sighs and tears— 
Unscared beheld the martial throng, 
Nor dreamed of future fears ; 
Yet oft, to arms and camps unused, 
She sought the woodlaud giade, 
Whilst o’er her cheek the blush suffused, 
The trembling fair betrayed. 


And now as page, her Henry’s tent 
And arms ‘twas hers to guard— 
As he with toil and danger spent 
For soft repose prepared : 
With ficm and measured step she paced, 
Nor asked MINERVA’> aid— 
But still the foot and taper waist 
The trembling fair betrayed. 


But hark ! the trumpet sounds from far, 
The hostile legions shout— 

Forth from its sheath to meet the war 
The glittering sword leaps out : 

Where now her warrior step, where now 
Her look of naught afraid ? 

Her pallid cheek, and hectic brow 
The trembling fair betrayed. 


The legions join, the battle burns, 
Now these, now those prevail, 

And many a shriek and shout by turns 
Swell on the vesper gale ; 

But who is he that stands alone? 
*¢ [ ken his highland blade,” 

“© He lives,” she cried, and Love’s fond tone 
The trembling fair betrayed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE MODEST POET. 


Mr. Eprror.—Through the honourable 
medium of your valuable journal, I beg to 
lay the following case before yourself and 
readers, earnestly entreating you to favour 
me with the best of your advice on the emer- 
gency. Ifan ungrateful world accuse me 
of egotism in its publication, I shall be sorry, 
as, in ‘ sober sadness,’ I am one of the most 
diffident, unobtrusive creatures on the earth; 
and asi can lay my hand this moment on 
my heart, and solemnly declare that my 
chiefest aim in giving the story of my wrongs 
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hold the blindness with which they have ta- 
therto looked on my labours. 

I have just completed a poem in which | 
have been engaged for the last five years and 
three months, with only four days’ intermis- 
sion, occasioned by a violent attack of the 
lumbago, the consequence of excessive ap- 
plication to my labours. I need not enforce 
the claim which my poem has to the title of 
a great work, when I say that it consists of 
sixty-seven thousand eight hundred and for- 
ty-four lines; but will not, I hope, fill more 
than seven quarto volumes, after the mode of 
publishing now in vogue. Most earnestly 
and deeply anxious to avoid every possible 
appearance of being the trumpeter of my 
own fame, or of committing the unamiable 
and disgusting offence of self-flattery, I can- 
not but in justice to my own assiduity, tal- 
ents, and information, affirm that, since the 
days of Homer, I know not a work that has 
appeared, whether prosaic, philosophical, 
statistical, historical, biographical, desultory, 
satirical, discussive, collective, humorous, 
theological, or poetical, possessing more 
powerful and fascinating claims to the praise 
of originality. I apprehend I would be act- 
ing very indiscreetly indeed, were I to un- 
fold the precise nature of the points which 
constitute this noble feature in my poem ; 
and I trust, Mr Editor, yourself and readers 
will understand me on this head, and give 
me all credit on the score of caution. 

My present object, therefore, to come to 
it at last, is, to be made acquainted with such 
mean or means, as you Sir, or your kind 
readers, would consider the most effectual 
in bringing my work before the notice of 
the world, so as to secure that approbation 
which | will be ‘‘ meekly confident” it de- 
serves.—I am driven to the borders of des- 
pair, Mr Editor ; and if Il am aot, by some 
mighty literary steam-engine, dragged at 
last into notice, I shall—why "tis vain to say 
what !—lI shall throw away my venerable 
goose quill forever, bid an eternal adieu to 
my favourite writing ink, an everlasting 
farewell to the desk, and “all the quality, 
pride, pomp, and circumstance” ofauihors’ 
craft ;—and to 


** Those mortal engines whose rude throats 
Immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit,’ — 


viz. the Reviewers—why, bid them all a 
long—long—long farewell—‘‘ my occupa- © 
tion’s gone!” But, though my occupation 
vanish, Mr Editor, and though I follow my- 
self soon after, I shall bear one comfort with 
me—the rich, the glorious confidence thet 
the ungrateful world wiil one day feel the 
serpent remorse gnaw their vitals and prey 
upon their consciences with dreadful poig- 
nancy,that they have had for eight and thir- 
ty years. 


** A Cesar in their walls and knew it not!’’ 





to their perusal, is to open their eyes to be- 


But I forget myself, and forget the object 








for which I am soliciting your indulgent at- 
tention. That my claims to notice may not 
appear partial and presumptuous, I will take 
the liberty of laying down a specimen “ sine 
studio partium, aut ira,” of the poem itself. 
The scene is principally in Palestine, bat 
sometimes wanders to the interior of Africa, 
the northern boundaries of China, Persia, 
and Arabia; and once, indeed, I have em- 
ployed three or four hundred lines in an 
agreeable diversion to ley Cape. The fol- 
lowing I flatter myself to be a very power- 
ful description of the advance of one of my 
heroes to the conflict; gigantic he is in form, 
but all alone !—He is one, indeed, on whose 
character I have taken especial pains, as 
exhibiting a singularly original conjunction 
of the most overpowering bravery with the 
most consummate cowardice— a union, I 
guess, never dreamt of by man before :— 
Onward he came with eyes of flame, 

Arrayed in helmet and shirt of the same; 

His tread was the tread of a heavy man, 

Before him for terror ali Broadway ran— 

Wives, husbands. ana little ones, every one— 

The infant at breast, and the urchin new breeched— 
They ran, and they ran, and they ran till they reached 
Where they could not go further; so turning about 
They joyfully raised a unanimous shout, 

For he. the destroyer, was not to be found, 

Although they looked for bim both round and round. 
Some said he had stumbled—some said he had not, 

But none of them knew where the duce he had got; 
Though the fact was as plain as a pike-staff, or more— 
That seeing all running, nor knowing what for, 


But certain they had some good reason in view— 
He consulted his safety, and ran away too! 


Have I said too little, Mr Editor, or have | 
I said enough; or do you think I should say 
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more? You know my object—my readers 
must know it by this time too. Perhaps. 
some may declaim against this proceeding of | 
mine as bare-faced—others as preposterous 
—many as useless—but none can call it} 
premature. I am influenced by an irrepres- | 
sible aspiration after glory—a philanthropic | 
thirsting after immortality. Yea, I can| 
even already feel the leaves of the bay-tree | 
encircling my forehead, rustling and sport- 
ing in the breath of applauding and admir- 
ing nations! I feel that within, Sir, a cer- 
tain indefinite kind, of asort of asomething, 
which tells me [ am a poet, and bids me en- 
dure unto the end, for that my labours shall 
not go always unrewarded. This hope main- 
tains me, notwithstanding all other causes of 
depressson—this hope buoys me over the 
pillows of despair—I have lived the weary 
measure of my days in this enchanting hope 
—and if its realization take not place before 
then, yea, in this hope shall I wish to die ! 
‘Si in hoc erro, libenter erro, nec mihi 
hunc—” You sir, know the passage of course, 
and I need not detain you by its quotation, 
when [I have yet before me to express the 
heartfelt sense of the high honor I do myself, 
as well as gratitude for the opportunity affor- 
ded me, of subscribing myself, your very 
obedient, very humble servant, 

Wertipon WHISTLEHOD. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


No, 9. Vol. II. of New Series of the Mt- 
NERVA wil] contain the following articles: 
PopuLarR TatEs.—The Mysterious Pack. 
THe TRAVELLER.—-East Indian Man- 
ners. No. I. 
THE Drama.—Dramatic Anecdotes. 
BioGRaPHy.—Female Sketches. No. II. 
ARTS AND SCIENCES —Conversaliones ai 
Dr. Mitchill’s. Scientific and Literary No- 
tices from Foreign Journals. 
LITERATURE.—Notices of Works of Eminent 
Authors, No. lV. 
THE GraceEs.— Calendar.— December. 
MISCELLANEOUS.—A Visit to the Gods. 
PoETRY.—Original, and other pieces. 


GLEANER, RECORD, ENIGMAS. 














——A thing of Shreds and Patches. 





The White Fishing commenced on the Lakes 
about the end of last month, and has been very 
successful. From twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand fish are frequently caught in a day. 


The first cargo of Schuykill coal from Mount 
Carbon, arrived here a few days ago in a sloop 
from Philadelphia. 


The Mechanic and Scientific Institution of 
New-York, propose erecting a large and com- 
modious building in this city for the purpose of 
public meetings, lecture rooms, and for their 
apparatus, books, &c. 


The discovery ships Hecla and Fury, were 
fallen in with on the 17th July in lat. 70, long. 
5, under favourable circumstances. The Grip- 
er, was also spoken on 3d August, within 100 
miles of Repulse Bay, where Capt. Lyon in- 
tended to winter. 


A steam boat of 500 tons, is fitting out in 
England, to sail for the East Indies in the month 
of December. She will be supplied with coal 
at the Cape of Good Hope, and is expected to 
reach Bengal in sixty days. 





MARRIED, 


Mr. D. M. Moore to Miss J. M’Donald. 
Mr. J. Sessior to Miss E. Thompson. 

Mr. J. Brouwer to Miss A. Van Wagenen. 
Mr. W. Shaw to Miss E. Van Antwerp. 
Mr. J. Strang to Miss C. O. Sandord, 

Mr. W. Scudder, to Miss M. Woodin. 


DIED, 


Mr. J. Greaton, aged 52 years. 
Mr. J. Quackinbos, aged 83 years, 
Mr. F. Hoffman, aged 30 years. 
Col. L. Morris, aged 71 yeats. 
Mrs. M Bostwick, aged 28 years 
Rev. Michael O. Corman. 






































































































POETRY. 
: = 
“It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place in 
‘which it moves; to breathe round nature ap ov'our more 


exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the biush of morning.” 

















For the Minerva. 


FRIENDSHIP. 
ToS. U. G. 8S. 


Wuew day had left the western wave, 
And night her starry sceptre sway'd, 

A prey to griefs ’twere vain to brave, 
Along the shore Montgomery stray’d. 


His arms were cross‘d; his musing eye 
Explored the cold and star-lit north ; 

And smiles held contest with a sigh, 
While thus he pour’d his feelings forth. 


** Life is a long, a beamless night, 

Where stern Misfortune holds his reign, 
And ah! I fear no sunny light 

Will ever rise for me again. 


Hope bless’d me once; e’en she has led— 
I sought to stay her flying feet, 

But as she hied away, she said, 
‘ We part—perchance no more to meet.’ 


One bright, but solitary star, 

Still sheds on me its cherish’d rays, 
And mid the gloom is clearer far, 

Than if it shone where thousands blaze. 


Yes, it is Friendship’s light ' alone 
It falls where storm and strife have been ; 
While joy, while peace, while hope are flown, 
’T is still with me, and smiles serene ! 


Oh never, when day’s sovereign burns 
Bright in the glad meridian sky, 
To yonder polar beacon turns 
The mariner’s confiding eye. 


When daylight’s hues of joy are past, 

And on some dangerous unknown deep, 
He marks night’s horrors gather fast, 

The wild winds rush, the billows sweep. 


Then, then that constant beam is dear, 
His only solace on the sea; 

As darker grows the hour and drear, 
Its sweet ray burns more brilliantly ; 


His barque on boisterous surges tost, 
And rudely beat by adverse gales, 

His canvass rent, his compass lost, 
Yon faithful beacon never fails. 


Oh! Friendship, pole-star of the sad, 
Of heaven’s own flame the brightest spark ; 
Perhaps forgot when life is glad, 
Remember’d when its scenes are dark. 


Consoling power ! be ever mine, 
Whate’er my destined fate may be ; 
Tn one true bosom ever shine, 
And I will live, alone for thee.”’ 
LAURENCE. 
ip 


I THINK OF THEE. 


‘* L think of thee—I think of thee,-— 
And alithat thou hast borne for. me : 
In hours of gloom, or heartless giee. 
I think of thee—I think Of thee!” 





‘In youth's gay hours, md pleasure’s bowers, 
When all was sunshine, mirth, and flowers, 

We met—I bent th’ adoring knee, 

And told a tender tale to thee! 


‘** T'was summer’s eve—the heavens above— 
Earth, ocean, air, were full of love;— 
Nature around kept jubilee, 

When first I breathed that tale to thee ! 


‘* The crystal clouds that hang on high 
Were blue as thy delicious eye ;— 

T he stirless shore and sleeping sea, 
Seemed emblems of repose and thee! 


** | spoke of hope—I spoke of fear ;-- 
Thy answer was a blush and tear; 

But this was eloquence to me, 

And more than I had asked of thee ' 


** I looked into thy dewy eye, 

And echoed thy haif-stifled sigh ;—- 
I clsaped thy hand, and vowed to be 
The soul of love and truth to thee ! 


** We loved !—How wildly and how weil, 
’T were worse than idle now to tell! 
From love and life alike thou’rt free ; 
And I am left—to think of thee !”’ 


i —- 


TO A FRIEND ABOUT TO MARRY AGAIN. 


Oh, keep the ring, one little year, 
Keep poor E£liza’s ring, 

And shed on it the silent tear, 
In secret sorrowing. 


Thy lips, on which her last last kiss 
Yet lingers moist and warm, 

Oh, wipe them not for newer bliss, 
Oh, keep it as a charm. 


These haunts are sacred to her love, 
Here still her presence dwells! 

Of her the grot, of her the grove, 
Of her the garden tells. 


Beneath these elms you sate and talk", 
Beside that river’s brink, 

At evening, arm in arm you walk’d, 
Here stopt to gaze and think. 


Thou’ lt meet her when thy blood beats high, 
In converse with thy bride, 

Meet the mild meaning of an eye 
That never learnt to chide. 


Oh, no, by heaven, another here 
Thou canst not, must not bring ; 

No, keep it—but one little year, 
Keep poor Eliza’s ring. 


—~<>—_ 


MISCELLANEOUS THOUGHTS. 
By Butler, Author of Hudibras. 
Should once the world resolve t’ abolish 
All that’s ridiculous and foolish, 
It wou’d have nothing left to du, 
T’ apply in jest or earnest to, 
No business of importance, play, 
Or state, to pass its time away. 


Opinion governs all mankind, 
Like the blind’s leading of the blind; 
For-he that has no eyes in’s head, 
Must be b’ adog glad to be led; 
And no beasts have so little in ’em 
As that inbuman brute, opinion. 
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Hypocrisy wiil serve as well 
To propagate a church, as zeal ; 
As persecution and promotion 
Do equally advance devotion : 
So round, white stones will serve, they say, 
As well as eggs, to make hens lay. 


Love is too great a happiness 
For wretched mortals to possess : 
For, could it hold inviolate 
Against those cruelties of fate, 
Which all felicities below 
By rigid laws are subject to, 
It would become a bliss too high 
For perishing mortality, 
Translate to earth the joys above, 
For nothing goes to heaven but love. 


All smatt’rers are more brisk and pert, 
Than those that understand ap art: 
As little sparkles shine more bright 
Than glowing coals, that give them light. 


a 
PERSIAN MELODY. 


Ah, what is the voice of the bulbul to me, 

And what are the roses that hang o’er the stream, 
When the form | hold dearest no longer I see, 

Nor the smile of my Layla’s the light of my dream. 
Then wish me not, lady, to dream of those roses, 

Nor the bulbul that warbles their branches among; 
But of her in whose bosom my spirit reposes, 

For whom I pour out all my soul in my song. 


Yet were Layla and I, gentle lady, to meet 
As the bulbul and rose-tree that blooms in the bower, 
With its blushes so modest, its perfume so sweet, 
When it breathes out its love in the scent of its flower. 
Ob then let me dream, when my weary eye closes, 
And sleep o’er my thoughts her enchantment has 
thrown,— 
Oh then let me dream of the bulbul and roses, 
And sing till those roses are withered and strown. 


el 


ODE OF KHOSROO. 
Translated from the Persian. 


Night spreads her balmy wings around, 
Yet not for me her opiate dew: 

Prostrate I kiss the hallowed ground, 
Which leads to rapture, love, and you. 


Day to each wretch diffuses light, 
Yet not ior me his genial ray : 

Despair survives the wretched night, 
Biackening with sighs and tears the day. 


Nor pity moves that heart of stone, 
Nor sighs, aor tears, their victim save : 
sear which my earliest youth have known, 
And sighs which court a peaceful grave. 


Scatter my dust, ye winds of death ! 

Bring peace to wretched Khosroo’s heart: 
In vain —alas! departed breath 

Shall! no kind balm to love impart. 


—~—. 


THE MANIAC’S SONG. 


Why shineth so clear the bright moon-beam 
Down on the still and Jucid stream ? 

Why sparkle so richly the silver waves 

As each succeeding the former, laves 

Tie pebbly shore for aye repelling, 

Vhe heaving furce of its gentle swelling ? 


meee 
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Why sheddeth its light each aerial star, 
Glittering so richly in Dian’s car? 

Why over the lake, and over the tree, 

Is silence floating so lovelily ? 

Or why hath the air such a magic power ? 
This—this is the lovers’ most favourite hour. 


But no, he is gone, such scenes cannot please, 

No more can such softness my poor heart ease. 

See, see, from my arms how they cruelly tear him, 
And in cold martial pomp, to his sepulchre bear him 
Yes, yes, it is so, for my Edward is gone, 

And Ella, poor Ella, must wander alone. 


if my Edward had lived, this cloudlsss night 
Would have smiled on our rest so peerlessly ; 
And since to yon stars he hath winged his flight, 
To those stars will I follow so fearlessly, 

That all at our fate will sigh and say, 

No pair e’er loved so true as they. 








ENIGMAS. 





** And justly the wise man thus preached to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 








Answers to PUZZLES in our last. 


PrzziLe 1.—Cannon. 
Puzzue 1.—Time. 


SOLUTIONS OF ANAGRAMS. 


I.—Congratulate. 
11.—James Stuart, (King of England.) 


NEW PUZZLES. 


T. 


Form’d balf beneath, and half above the earth, 
We sisters owe to art our second birth ; 

The smith and carpenter’s adopted daughters ; 
Made on the earth, to travel on the waters. 


Swifter we move as tighter we are bound; 

Yet neither touch the sea, the air, nor ground. 
We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim ; 
Sink when it rains, and, when it freezes, swim. 


Il, 


Form’d long ago, yet made to-day, 
Employ’d while others sieep, 
What few would ever give away, 

Or apy wish to keep. 


Ill. 


Though mean and bumble is my birth, 
I sit enthron’d on high,— 
My footsteps far above the earth, 
My canopy the sky ; 
O’er labouring subjects thus in state 
1 bear despotic sway, 
Yet on them condescend to wait, 
At break and close of day. 
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